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the family says, " We think it is coming near us. We
can now see its fury* Shall we leave the house ? No;
for we are not certain on which side it will pass. We are
apparently as safe here as elsewhere. The windows are
nailed fast. Three of us lean against the door which is
nearest the storm; the rest go into the cellar. It is
about 4 p.m. A moment of breathless suspense, and the
storm strikes us. The timbers creak, the sides of the
house sway in and out; surely they cannot outlast it.
We hear no well-defined roar now, for on the outside
boards and other debris are fiercely crashing. All is dark
within. In about fifteen minutes the storm is over. We
leave the house. The centre of the storm has passed to
the west of us, and we can see its dark form moving away
in a north-east direction."

The actual diameter of this storm appears to have been
only forty-three yards. On the right of the track, destruc-
tive winds extended to a further distance of from one to
two miles, sensible deflected winds for another mile and a
half, beyond which only the usual wind of the day was
experienced. On the left or northern side of the tornado
path, the damage did not extend quite so far, for the
width of the belt of destructive winds was not more than
twenty-eight yards across, and that of sensibly deflected
winds one mile and a quarter.

As a specimen of the damage done, a large two-horse
sulky plough, weighing about seven hundred pounds, was
carried a distance of twenty yards, breaking off one of
the iron ^ wheels attached to an iron axle one and three-
quarter inches in diameter. A woman was carried to the
north-west two hundred jards, lodged against a barbed-